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NEW YORK STATE ENGLISH COUNCIL 


Report of the Committee to Study Class Size and Teacher Load 
in English Classes (Grades 9-12) in New York State 


For many years, administrators of secondary schools and 
teachers of subjects other than English have dismissed the 
teaching of English with the idea that anyone can teach English. 
Suddenly everyone seems to have come to realize that the 
teaching of English is a specialized job for a person of training, 
experience, and culture. From industrial leaders, government 
executives, and educators is coming the plea for better training 
in English for our students. 


Just recently, Dr. Edwin S. Burdell, head of The Cooper 
Union, incorporated in the report of a survey sponsored by the 
American Society for Engineering Education the suggestion that 
English can help students acquire: 


The ability to organize thoughts logically and to express 
them lucidly and convincingly in oral and written 
English. 


An acquaintance with some of the great masterpieces of 
literature and an understanding of their setting in and 
influence on civilization. 


Moral, ethical and social concepts essential to a satisfying 
personal philosophy, to a career consistent with the pub- 
lic welfare and to a sound professional attitude. 


Also, Henry Chauncey, president of Educational Testing 
Service, in his annual report to his Board of Trustees asserted 
that most students are not doing enough actual writing in school. 
He claims overloaded teachers tend to assign less written work 
so as to have fewer papers to grade. 


Teachers of English have always had the objectives for 
their teaching that are being voiced for their subject today by 
those without the profession. For many years, these same 
teachers of English have been inarticulate about their manifold 
duties and their crowded classes. With industry pledged to a 40- 
hour week and now discussing a 4-day week, the problem of 
class size and the teaching load of the teacher of English needs 
attention. 
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The California Study of 1953! in its job analysis of 430 
teaching positions to determine what is involved in teaching 
writing, only one phase of the English teacher’s job, revealed 
that 50.8 hours of academic work per week were required to 
meet classes and to mark written work effectively. This total did 
not include the hours necessary for lesson planning and prepara- 
tion for teaching the other skills and knowledge expected of the 
English program. 


The New York State Council of Teachers of English, al- 
though not able to finance so exhaustive a survey as the Cali- 
fornia one, decided to discover the facts about the teaching of 
English in the secondary schools of this state. 


Purpose of Committee 


A committee to study Class Size and Teacher Load in 
English Classes (Grades 9-12) in New York State was appointed 
at the annual conference of the New York State Teachers of 
English in 1954 by President Richard K. Corbin for the follow- 
ing purposes: 


1. To analyze recent comparable studies of the problem 
and to correlate their findings with the problem in New 
York State. 


2. To survey a representative group of New York State 
schools (Grades 9-12) to determine existing conditions. 


3. To make recommendations to the New York State 
English Council, to be incorporated in statements to 
Administrators, Boards of Education, and the New York 
State Education Department. 


Procedure 


From a total of 1133 New York State secondary schools 
(830 public, 303 private and parochial), 300 were selected for 
the survey, These were sent a questionnaire prepared by the 
committee and 202 replies were received and tabulated. This 
sampling included private, parochial, and public schools in vari- 
ous sections of the state representing both urban and rural areas. 


The questionnaires were sent to the Department Chairman 
of each school, but the 202 replies represented the composite 
returns of 1153 full time and 274 part time teachers of English. 


The analysis of the findings follows: 


(1) For the California report, see “Determining an Efficient Teaching Load in English,” by 
William J. Dusel, The English Record, Vol. VI, No. 3. 
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NEW YORK STATE FINDINGS — 1956 
ANALYSIS OF CLASS SIZE 
Grades 9-12 of 202 Secondary Schools 








Private Schools—40 Parochial—13 Public—149 
GRADE 9 
Number of Classes in Total Number 
Private Parochial Public Class Size of Classes 
1-10 
56 36 11-20 92 
6 136 21-25 142 
5 3 330 26-30 338 
12 267 31-35 279 
22 145 36-40 167 
18 41-45 18 
4 46-52 4 
67 59 914 1040 
GRADE 10 
Number of Classes in Total Number 
Private Parochial Public Class Size of Classes 
4 1-10 4 
54 57 11-20 111 
8 281 21-25 289 
2 8 407 26-30 417 
3 5 404 31-35 412 
18 143 36-40 161 
18 41-45 18 
2 46-52 2 
71 51 1292 1414 
GRADE 11 
Number of Classes in Total Number 
Private Parochial Public Class Size of Classes 
4 1 1-10 5 
47 53 11-20 100 
12 2 317 21-25 331 
1 6 350 26-30 357 
2 13 305 31-35 320 
16 171 36-40 187 
9 41-45 9 
66 46 1197 1309 
GRADE 12 
Number of Classes in Total Number 
Private Parochial Public Class Size of Classes 
3 2 1-10 5 
57 85 11-20 142 
5 5 302 21-25 312 
1 314 26-30 315 
3 13 152 31-35 168 
18 212 36-40 230 
8 41-45 8 
69 44 1067 1180 
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The tables show that many classes in the study are above the optimum 
English class size of twenty-five. Grade 9, 77.5%; Grade 10, 71.4%; 
Grade 11, 66.6%; Grade 12, 61.1%. 


Matters of Greatest Concern in Teaching English (Grades 9-12) 


The schools that answered the questionnaire were asked to 
check the following items that gave them concern in their 
teaching of English as 1, 2 and 3. The number 1 indicated the 
matter of greatest concern to each school. The items are listed 
in the chart according to the total number of checks under 1. 


1 2 3 
Correction of papers 85 73 25 
Extra-Curricular duties 39 35 8 34 
Class Size 29 12 15 
Course of Study zi ww 7 
Too many lines of work 7 21 28 
Discipline 5 7 18 


Responsibilities Other Than Teaching 


The extra-curricular duties of the English teacher add con- 
siderably to the teaching load and are one of the greatest sources 
of complaint. However, there is a definite trend towards allowing 
either curricular time, or extra money, or both for duties of: 
Department Chairman, Drama Coach, Yearbook Advisor, School 
Paper Advisor, School Magazine Advisor, Class and Club Ad- 
visors. Traditionally, most of these assignments have been given 
to teachers of English but in some schools administrators are 
now assigning some of these duties to teachers in other depart- 
ments. In any case, remuneration in time, money, or both should 
be made. 


RECOMMENDATIONS 


The statistics in this report are useful because they reveal 
existing conditions byt they do not interpret all factors. The 
teacher of English must deal with the tangible skills of speech 
and writing and also with the intangibles of character building 
and understanding through the appreciation of literature. Eng- 
lish is a basic subject of the secondary schools and as such 
requires careful analysis of the needs of the students and the 
teachers of this subject so that the efficiency that the public 
expects may be made a reality. 


The findings of the analysis of the questionnaire are valua- 
ble because they indicate a sincere effort on the part of teachers 
of English to discover some of the present weak points in our 
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state-wide teaching of this basic subject and to suggest to admin- 
istrators the need for correcting inequities in determining a fair 
teaching load and a fair class size. 


Therefore, because English teachers must teach all the stu- 
dents (bright, average, and slow) and because they are held 
responsible for teaching both the skills of oral and written 
English and the appreciation of literature, it is recommended: 


1. That full-time English teachers be assigned a teaching 
load of four daily classes of approximately 25 students 
each and an over-all teaching load of not more than 100 
students a day. 


2. That consideration be given to the need for adequate 
time for the evaluation of papers and conference with 
students. 


3. That adequate time in school be given for responsibilities 
other than teaching. 


4. That the State Education Department in its expanding 
program for future needs, revise its syllabus in English 
to include courses of study for gifted, average, and slow 
students. The present syllabus (Grades 7-12) was pre- 
pared in the early 1930’s. A supplement giving sugges- 
tions but not a_ sequential over-all program was pub- 
lished in 1955. 


Committee 


Chairman: Miss Mary C. Foley, John Marshall High School, 
Rochester, New York 


Miss Martha Barnett, Kingston High School, 
Kingston, New York 


Miss Elizabeth Mitchell, Niagara Falls High 
School, Niagara Falls, New York 


James E. Cochrane, The Milne School, Albany, 
New York 


Arthur Minton, Brooklyn Technical High 
School, Brooklyn, New York 
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AIDING THE ELEMENTARY TEACHER IN SELECTING 
CHILDREN’S BOOKS 


C. Kyle Packer* 


“How can I tell whether my pupils will like this book or 
not?” 


“Can I be sure that this is good literature?” 
“Is it readable?” 
“Mightn’t it be too difficult for my fourth graders?” 


Actually, one doesn’t have to grope blindly when ordering 
books or borrowing them. Excellent book selection aids have been 
compiled by people who have answered questions like those above. 
You will find these source books a valuable starting point to be- 
come better acquainted with a book and eventually to arrive at 
your own answers. 


The following annotated bibliography includes some of the 
commonly available book selection aids published in the past 15 
to 17 years. It is not necessary to consult all of them—one or 
two may be sufficient for your purposes. Some titles on the list, 
however, may not be available to you, so one of the others may 
come into usefulness. Or again, one of the specialized aids may 
meet your needs. 


You probably will want to keep up-to-date by checking book 
catalogs under “Children’s Literature—Bibliographies” or an 
equivalent subject heading, or by soliciting the help of your li- 
brarian, because new book selection aids and newer editions ap- 
pear each year. 


In judging a source book it is important to question who did 
the selecting. Some source books, you will find, are based on 
previously published book selection aids; some compilations have 
been made by committees of librarians and teachers; still others 
have been made by individual authors. One’s own experience with 
book selection aids, together with one’s reading of books about 
children’s literature (some of which are listed here) will enable 
one to establish criteria for judging book selection aids. 


The following classifications have been made to facilitate the 
use of this bibliography: 
1. Book Selection Aids 
(a) Free or inexpensive sources which teachers may ob- 
tain for their own use. 
*Principal, Third Street and Fifth Street Schools, Niagara Falls, N. Y., and member of the 
Council’s Elementary Language Arts Service Committee. This is the Second of a series by 


the Committee. The first, ‘““Realms of Gold,” by Dorothy P. Wells, was published in The 
English Record, Vol. VI, No. 2. 
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(b) Larger works and out-of-print works available in 
libraries. 
(c) Periodicals. 


2. Books about children’s literature and about children’s 
reading for teachers and parents. 


1 (a). Free or Inexpensive Sources which Teachers May Obtain 
for Their Own Use. 


Adventuring with Books 
Elementary Reading List Committee 
Clark, M. M. (chairman) 
1950, National Council of Teachers of English. Champaign, Ill. 115 p. 
60c. 
1250 titles with annotations, publishers, prices and suggested grade 
level. 


Bibliography of Books for Children 
Petersen, V. and others 
1954, Association for Childhood Education International, Washington, 
D.C. 109 p. $1.25 (next revision due September 1956) 
About 1000 titles; title, publisher, and author indexes; age levels, 
summaries of books, classified by subject. 


Books for Tired Eyes 
Matson, C. and Larson, L. 
1951, 4th Ed., American Library Association. Chicago. 80 p. $1.00 
1800 books for adults and children. Children’s books are in 14-pt. 
type or larger; children’s list graded. 


The Children’s Bookshelf 
U.S. Department of Health, Education and Welfare. 
Children’s Bureau Publication No. 304. Washington, D.C. 56 p. 20c 
“A booklist for parents.” General classifications; sometimes age level 
indicated for the category. 


Children’s Books too Good to Miss 
Arbuthnot, M. H.; Briggs, E. D.; Clark, M. M.; Horrocks, E. M.; 
Long, N. G, 
1953, Rev. Ed., The Press of Western Reserve Univ. Cleveland. 61 p. 
$1.00 
About 200 titles listed by age, alphabetically by author. 


Educational Reading Guide for the Partially Seeing 
Galisdorfer, L. 
1951, 2nd Ed. 83 p. 
1954, supplements A and B. 
1955-56, supplement C. H. Stewart, Inc. Buffalo. $2.00 
18-pt. and 24-pt. books selected according to spacing between lines, 
letters, words, paper, clarity of pictures. Classified by subjects, and 
graded. Includes names and addresses of publishers. 


500 Books for Children 
Beust, N. E. 
1940, U.S. Office of Education Bulletin (1939) No. 11 Washington, 
D. C. 89 p. 
Books for pre-school and elementary school children. Selected by stu- 


dents, librarians, and specialists in elementary education. Annotated. 
Graded. 
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Inexpensive Books for Boys and Girls 


Compiled by the Subcommittee on Inexpensive Books for Boys and Girls 
of the American Library Association Editorial Committee. 
Adamson, C. E., Chairman. 
1952, American Library Association, Chicago, 36 p. 65c 
Selected by children’s and school librarians from Chicago area. 
Classified into (a) picture books and easy reading; (b) books of 
general interest, grades 4-8. Arranged alphabetically by author. 


The Language Arts: A Handbook for Teachers in Elementary Schools 


New York (State) Education Department, Division of Elementary 

Education, Bureau of Curriculum Development, Bulletin No, 1384. 
1949, University of the State of New York, Albany. 271 p. 
Appendix A (pp. 204-228) : “Recommended books for boys and girls.” 
“In compiling the list the recommendations of recognized book 
selection aids, such as the Children’s Catalog, the Graded List of 
Books for Children, and the Right Book for the Right Child have 
been weighted with (1) experience in working with and observing 
children in elementary schools, (2) studies of children’s reading, 
and (8) first hand knowledge of the books.” (p. 204) Books are 
graded, and classified by subjects. 
Appendix B (pp. 229-241) “Old Favorites Selected by Children 
(Grades 4, 5, and 6)” 


Reading Ladders for Human Relations 


By the Staff of Intergroup Education in Cooperating Schools 

Taba, H., Director. 
1950, American Council on Education, Washington, D. C, 115 p. 
“, . . new materials and techniques for improving human relations 
and for fostering intergroup understanding in the school and the 
community.” Arranged according to different problem areas (family 
life, community, economic, etc.) with bibliographies ranging from 
books for very, young children to mature readers. Some annotated. 
Each section gives ideas on how to use books and discussions in 
creating sensitivity towards the problems in question. No grade levels 
indicated. 

Heaton, M. and Lewis, H. B. 
1955, Rev. Ed. American Council on Education, Washington, D. C. 
215 p. $1.75 


Recommended Children’s Books of 1955 


Davis, E. L. Compiler 
1956, issued by Library Journal, New York. 
Full length reviews of several hundred children’s books of the year 
1955, taken from the Junior Libraries section of the Library Journal. 
Evaluated by librarians; one star indicates better than average 
quality; two stars exceptional quality. Four age groups classified by 
subject; with author-title index. 


1 (b). Larger works and out-of-print works available in libraries. 
About Books and Children 
(see listing under section 2) 
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A Basic Book Collection for Elementary Grades 


Compiled by a subcommittee of the American Library Association 
Editorial Committee. 
Mathes, M. S., Chairman 


1956, 6th Ed., American Library Association, Chicago. 136 p. 

1000 titles selected by more than twenty people who knew children’s 
literature well. Classified by subject, annotated, with index of authors, 
titles, subjects. Although latest titles are not included because their 
value has not yet been firmly established, all titles listed are in print. 


A Book of Children’s Literature 


(see listing under section 2) 


Children and Books 


(see listing under section 2) 


Children’s Catalog 


Giles, R., and Cook, D. E. (compilers) 


1951, 8th Ed. revised. H. W. Wilson Company, New York. 919 p. 
with 1952-1954 and 1955 supplements. (9th Edition scheduled for 
Fall 1956 publication.) 

About 3,400 titles, including 642 starred (recommended) books, and 
204 double starred (highly recommended), selected and recommended 
by votes of 25 children’s and school librarians. In four parts: (1) an 
alphabetical list of authors, titles, subjects, analytic entries for parts 
of 419 books, illustrators, with full information given under author 
entry. (Under “Caldecott” or under “Newberry” the award winners 
are listed.) (2) a classified list of non-fiction books (Dewey decimal 
classification), fiction books, short story collection, easy books and 
picture books, (3); a list by grades, (4) a directory of publishers. 
Gives excerpts from reviews, summarizes or gives idea of book, class- 
ified by subject, gives estimate of age or grade level suitability. 


East, West, North and South, in Children’s Books 


Wurzburg, D. A. 


1939, The F. W. Faxon Co., Boston. 158 p. $2.50. 

Selections made with aid of Children’s Catalog, the Book Review 
Digest, the Horn Book, and lists published by the American Library 
Association. Some annotations quoted from these sources, others 
made by author. Bibliography includes “interesting books about 
peoples of other lands and of different sections of North America 
and of the United States.” 67 countries are represented. Grades 
indicated. Classified according to countries, Includes author and title 
indexes. 


Four to Fourteen, a Library of Books for Children 


Lines, K. 


1950, Cambridge Univ. Press, Cambridge, 204 p. (out of print) 
Evaluations largely made by author. Rough age levels, summaries 
of books, classified by subject. 


Gateways to Readable Books 


10 


Strang, R.; Gilbert, C. B.; Scoggin, M. C. 


1952, 2nd Ed. H. W. Wilson Company, New York. 148 p. $2.75. 
1100 titles, classified by subject, primarily intended for retarded 
readers. Reading level indicated. Author, title, publisher, grade level 
of reading difficulty indexes included. Summarizes or gives idea of 
book. 
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Right Book for the Right Child 
American Library Association Committee on Library Work with Chil- 
dren. Washburne, Carleton. 
1942, 3rd Ed. rev. The John Day Co., New York. 285 p. $3.75. 
1359 titles; asterisk indicates books with highest rankings made by 
eight librarians. Summaries; classified by subjects; gives estimate 
of age level. Author, subject, and title indexes. 


The Southwest in Children’s Books 
Harrington, M. P., Editor 
1952, Louisiana State Univ. Press, Baton Rouge, 124 p. $2.50. 
28 people (chiefly librarians) in six states selected titles. Arranged 
by states, alphabetically by author; indexed by author, title and 
subject in one alphabetical list. Star indicates outstanding for quality 
of style, characterization, or wealth of information. Graded. 


Starred Books from the Library Journal 

Melcher, P., Editor 
1953, issued by Library Journal, New York. 120 p. (out of print) 
“700 complete reviews of the best books for children of the last 17 
years as evaluated by children’s librarians.” Reviews are taken from 
Library Journal, Arranged in four age groups, classified by subject, 
with author-title index. Contains mostly double-starred books of ex- 
ceptional quality. 


Subject Index to Books for Intermediate Grades 
Rue, E. 
1950, 2nd Ed., American Library Association, Chicago. 493 p. $6.00. 
Over 1800 titles, about 215 starred (recommended for small libraries 
as fairly well-rounded collection of informational books covering 
subjects common to grades 4 to 6.) List of books arranged alpha- 
betically by authors; subject index to books. Classified by subject; 
gives estimate of grade level. 


Subject Index to Books for Primary Grades 
Rue, E. 
1948, American Library Association, Chicago. 236 p. (out of print) 
1946, First Supplement. 76 p. $1.25. 
Eight school and library specialists aided in the preparation. Includes 
more than 300 readers, over 60 of them double-starred for first 
purchase. List of books arranged alphabetically by author; subject 
index to books; classified by subject with estimated grade level. 


Treasure for the Taking 
Eaton, A. T. 
1946, The Viking Press, New York. 248 p. (out of print; in process 
of revision) 
70 different subjects (in chapter form, sometimes with short intro- 
ductions.) Index to books. Summarizes or gives idea of book; class- 
ified by subject; gives estimate of age level. 


Your Child’s Reading Today 
(see listing under Section 2) 
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1 (c). Periodicals 


The Booklist and Subscription Books Bulletin (merger of two periodicals 
September, 1956) 
American Library Association, Chicago 

Issued semimonthly, $6 per year. 
“The selection of books listed in The Booklist is made with the help 
of the votes of cooperating librarians engaged in book selection in 
various kinds of libraries throughout the country. Reading, final 
selection, and annotating of books listed are done by The Booklist 
staff.” Section on latest children’s books: gives summaries of books; 
graded by age levels and grades. 


The Bookmark 
The New York State Library, Albany 
Issued five times a year by the University of the State of New 
York, $1 per year, 10c per copy. Free to libraries of new York State. 
Books for young people (not graded), public libraries, prisons, re- 
formatories, hospitals; brief descriptive summaries of book. Chil- 
dren’s books (age grouping), listings of inexpensive bindings and 
editions of children’s books. 


Calendar 
Children’s Book Council, New York 
Issued four times a year, free. 
Includes days to observe, list of materials, titles of prize-winning 
books, booklists, etc. 


Elementary English 
National Council of Teachers of English, Champaign, Illinois 
Issued monthly, Oct to May. Yearly subscription: $4. 
Includes reviews of children’s books, with indication of grade levels, 
summaries of books, and price. 


The Horn Book 
Horn Book Inc., Boston 
Published six times yearly, $4 per year. 
Reviews of children’s books; rough age grading; summary of books, 
classified by subject; reproductions of some illustrations of books; 
prices indicated. Articles about authors and illustrators of children’s 
books. 


Library Journal 
R. R. Bowker and Co., New York 

Issued twice monthly from September to June, monthly during July 
and August. Subscription $9 per year. 

Special section entitled “Junior Libraries” appears on the 15th of 
each month from September to May. Include appraisals of new 
children’s books “by practicing school and public librarians selected 
for their special knowledge of the types of books they evaluate.” 
Single and double stars indicate better than average and exceptional 
quality respectively. Summary of books and reviews. Arranged by 
different grade levels. Subject categories. 


The New York Herald Tribune Book Review 
Issued (a) weekly, yearly subscription $2.50. 
(b) yearly: “Book Review Children’s Book Week.” 
(c) yearly: “Book Review Children’s Spring Book Festival.” 
Reviews of latest books. 
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The New York Times Book Review 
Issued (a) weekly: “For Younger Readers.” 
Reviews; age group indications. 
(b) yearly: “Children’s Book Section” (At Book Week). 
Reviews and “A Selected List of One Hundred Other Outstanding 
Books for the Younger Reader.” Grouped by age groups and general 
subject categories. 


You will undoubtedly find, as most teachers have, that 
knowing the book you recommend for children’s reading is an 
important factor in having children accept your recommendation. 
Children’s interest also may be stimulated by your telling them 
something about the author, about how the book was printed, or 
about the process that was used in making the illustrations. 
Much information which will build your general background may 
be obtained from one of the interesting books on the following 
list. (For example, see Children’s Book Show, 1920/1952, below.) 
2. Books and Children’s Literature for Teachers and Parents 


About Books and Children: Historical Survey of Children’s Literature 
Adams, B. P. 

1953, Henry Holt and Co., N. Y. 573 p. Text Ed.: $5.50; Trade E.: 
7.25. 
Bibliography (selected by author) (pp. 392-555). 
Composed of (a) books of interest to parents and teachers; (b) 
books for children, roughly graded, selected according to topics; 
(c) list of authors (and their books) who won the Newberry and 
Caldecott Awards. 


A Book of Children’s Literature 
Hollowell, L. 

1950, 2nd Ed. Rinehart and Co., New York. 697 p. $6.50. 
Selection and evaluation of books for children; historical summary 
of children’s books, illustrators, and illustrated books for children, 
some uses of literature, anthology and bibliography for each type 
of literature, reading lists, prize lists, books for special days, etc. 
A supplemental bibliography, Recent Books for Children 1950-1952, 
is available free of charge with this book or may be ordered sepa- 
rately for 25c. 


Book Selection Handbook for Elementary and Secondary School 
Logasa, H. 

1953, F. W. Faxon Co., Boston. 200 p. $4.50. 

“This book selection guide is formulated for parents, teachers and 
librarians who are interested in the reading of young people at the 
elementary and secondary school level. The aim has been to simplify 
the complex problems involved by giving reasons and criteria for 
choice of material, with attention to the educational implications.” 
(preface, p.vii.) 


Children and Books 
Arbuthnot, M. H. 
1947, Scott, Foresman and Co., Chicago. 626 p. $4.50. 
“Tt is actually a textbook for children’s literature courses in teachers 
colleges and library training schools, but it is also a book for teach- 
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ers in service and for parents or for any adults who wonder about 
children’s reading. It covers the reading interests of children from 
two years old to fourteen or fifteen, and considers not merely 
‘literature’ but every type of reading the child enjoys, except his 
textbooks.” (preface, p.lll.) 

pp. 580-617: Bibliography of books for teachers and parents and for 
children for each of the preceeding chapters. Includes age grading, 
and short summaries of books. 


Children’s Book Show 1920/1952 
American Institute of Graphic Arts 

1953, American Institute of Graphic Arts, New York. 80 p. 75c. 
A five man jury selected American children’s books “judging the 
entries on typographic and artistic merit only.” 130 titles. Gives 
titles, illustrators, author, publisher, details on manner of printing, 
types used, paper, binding, binder, printer, designer, etc. Arranged 
according to years 1920 to 1952 incl. Indexes of author, illustrators, 
designers, titles, publishers. 


A Critical History of Children’s Literature 
Meigs, C.; Eaton, A.; Nesbitt, E.; Viguers, R. H. 
1953, The Macmillan Co., New York. 624 p. $7.50. 
A survey of children’s books in English from earliest times to the 
present. 


Newberry and Caldecott Awards: A Bibliography of First Editions 
Kerlan, I. 
1949, University of Minnesota Press, Minneapolis. 51 p. (out of 
print) 
Arranged according to years (1921-1948) and authors. Book gives 
description of first editions regarding binding, illustrations, format, 
printing, and many other details. No grading. 


Story and Verse for Children 
Huber, M. B. 
1940, The Macmillan Co., New York. 857 p. $5.50 
Section 1 concerns books and children. 
Section 2-5: children’s stories, rhymes, verse etc. Appendix on authors 
of children’s books with short bibliographical sketches and lists of 
their works. 


What Books for Children? Guideposts for Parents 
Frank, J. 

1941, Rev. Ed. Doubleday, Doran and Co., Garden City, N. Y. 462 p. 
(out of print) 

“Including annotated, classified lists prepared by the Children’s Book 
Committee of the Child Study Association of America.” First part of 
book concerns children’s reading. pp. 129-332; booklists, classified by 
subject, age grading, author-title index, with summaries of books. 


Your Child’s Reading Today 
Frank, J. 
1954, Doubleday & Co., Garden City, N. Y. 328 p. $3.95. 
Text directed to parents; gives bibliography of children’s books that 
are pertinent to problems or topics discussed. Summarizes or gives 
idea of book; gives estimate of age level. 
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UPWARD PATHS 
Doris Flierl* 


1. The Centrality of Literature in the English Program 


The inscription for the Children’s Reading Room at Hopkin- 
ton, Massachusetts is as follows: 
“Books are keys to wisdom’s treasure; 
Books are gates to lands of pleasure: 
Books are paths that upward lead; 
Books are friends, come, let us read.” 
—Emilie Poulsson 


This verse says simply what we English teachers believe most 
deeply about the value of books. In fact, most of us became teach- 
ers of English because we had found such satisfaction, challenge, 
stimulation in our own study of literature that we wanted to 
share as widely as possible the wonderful experience which had 
been ours. For most of us here today a love of books and a belief 
in the power of literature have determined our careers. 


Our experiences in trying to bring to teen-agers our own 
enthusiasm for literature have sometimes brought us keen disap- 
pointments and certainly have made us continue to reappraise the 
methods by which we accomplish the mission we have under- 
taken. As eager college graduates still under the influence of a 
powerful lecturer on Shakespeare or a stimulating seminar on 
“The Prose Writers of the 18th Century,” we may have had our 
enthusiasm severely tested when we tried to transmit these 
wonderful college experiences to our high school students. During 
our early years of teaching our enthusiasm for literature had to 
suffer a sea change. If we were wise we admitted that while 
literature is a path that upward leads, it is only one path. Even 
among educated adults there are many who find ways more 
satisfying than the literary one to synthesize the events of their 
lives, to get meaning from the sum total of living. Some such 
paths are music, art, pure mathematics, communion with nature, 
or creative work with one’s hands. If educated adults find up- 
ward paths other than the literary one, will the same not be 
true of high school students? We learned also that while litera- 
ture may lead a student upward, he may barely have set 
foot on the path to enjoying books when he enters the high school 
English class. We must take the student where he is and try to 
advance him a few steps further up the path. Such a realistic 
approach to our task gives new power to our own enthusiasm 
for books. 


*Kensington High School, Buffalo. A talk given at the 1956 Conference. 
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The major task to which we English teachers are called is 
to help as many students as possible climb as high as they pos- 
sibly can along the path of literary experience. One fair measure 
of our success as English teachers is the extent to which grad- 
uates of our schools find values in the reading of good books. 
For most of us the teaching of literature accounts for our 
happiest classroom hours. All of us are seeking continually to 
make those hours more fruitful. To explore with you some of the 
paths by which we lead our students to become reading enthu- 
siasts is the purpose of my remarks this morning. 


There is no magic formula by which we may convert non- 
readers into bookworms. There are many methods which, as por- 
fessional people, we have ready to use as the situation requires 
them. I am presenting to you the methods in which I believe, 
either because they have been successful in my own classes or 
because I have seen them used successfully by other teachers. I 
would like to group my suggestions under four headings: the 
teacher, the classroom, the “required” literature, and the individ- 
ual reading program. 


2. The Teacher 

The teacher’s own experience with books is basic to the 
success of any reading program. Unless the reading of good 
books is an ingrained part of a teacher’s life he cannot hope to 
create in other people an enthusiasm for reading. Most of us once 
read the classics, the great books, when we were in school or 
college. Have we gone back to them repeatedly as refreshment 
and stimulation for our lives? To keep ourselves reading, in 
spite of all the pressure of activity, a community project such 
as a Great Books Group can be most valuable. An occasional 
summer spent taking a literature course at a college can rekindle 
our zeal for reading. Fundamentally, however, the responsibility 
is ours—to read, and to read for the same reason that we eat— 
because reading is essential to our lives. Not only must we be 
readers, but we must let our students know that we read and find 
joy in it. Such a sincere approach on our part is basic to what- 
ever methods we may use to stimulate reading. 


We can show our students our enthusiasm for books in many 
ways. One teacher I know regularly reads to her senior English 
classes selection from books new and old. The reading to a class 
of book reviews, keeping alert to news about authors, to TV pro- 
grams and to movies which correlate with books are other ways 
in which the teacher may personally influence her students to 
become readers. Love of books, like many other desirable things, 
such as courtesy, integrity, religion, can sometimes be caught 
from another person more easily than it can be taught. 
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3. The Classroom 

A teacher who is enthusiastic about reading will create a 
classroom which continually invites students to read. What 
better invitation is there than the presence of books? There 
should be open book shelves or a reading table in every English 
classroom. Even in our busy high school schedules students do 
browse, if the books are there. They do gather in small groups 
and talk about books. All of us have through the years collected 
books our students enjoy reading, and these become part of our 
classroom library, from which students are allowed to borrow by 
some simple check-out system. This year the senior classes in 
our school are enjoying their own attractive classroom collections 
of novels, provided by school funds. In addition to the regular 
classroom collection there should be frequent occasions when a 
class finds the table piled with library books. The excitement of a 
class as it comes in and gathers around the table to look at these 
books is a favorable omen for reading pleasure. Our library 
allows us to check these books out to the students. The English 
classroom can tempt students to read by making books easily ac- 
cessible. 


The English teacher shares with the librarian the responsi- 
bility for advertising the values to be found in reading. Such 
devices as book jackets, either genuine or student created, posters 
encouraging reading, illustrations for books done by students, 
literary maps, should be a regular part of the English classroom. 
My students tell me that such devices have lured them into secur- 
ing and reading books. 


Supremely, however, the English classroom should be a place 
where people have the chance to sit quietly and read. The 
crowded modern home with its noisy intruders—the telephone 
and television—often does not create an atmosphere in which 
young people can read. To give our students regularly a whole 
English class period for reading is one of the best ways I know 
to stimulate reading. With my seniors I provide such a period 
weekly; with my sophomores at least every two weeks. Almost 
unanimously my students approve the reading period as one of 
the most helpful services I provide them. They come in, settle 
down with the books they are currently reading and use well 
the gift of time and quiet for reading. How do I spend my time 
during such a period? I always move around the room several 
times to observe. I note in a general way what is being read; I 
locate evidences of physical reading problems such as obvious eye 
troubles, post-card reading, and occasional lip movements. Some- 
times I enter on the student’s record card the title and author of 
his current book; sometimes I hold quiet conferences with in- 
dividual students about their reading progress. Not infrequently 
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I settle down with a good book and read, thus testifying further 
to the class that I think reading is an important activity. 


4. The “Required” Literature 


A teacher who is enthusiastic about books, working in a 
classroom which proclaims the importance of books, still faces 
her greatest challenge when she teaches the “required” literature, 
the books which the class studies together. Here is the place 
where the ultimate in teaching skill is needed, for if students go 
out of our English classes hating the books we’ve taught, resolved 
to read no more, then we’ve failed. Here there is no one sure 
method, no one right way. In fact, Mr. Hook in an article in the 
April, 1948 English Journal says the “one arrow teacher’ is one 
of the reasons why many high school graduates dislike literature. 
He suggests we should become “six arrow teachers,” using a 
variety of approaches and techniques. His article is well worth 
reading and is to be found with thirteen others in a portfolio 
called They Will Read Literature, published recently by the Na- 
tional Council of Teachers of English. To anyone seeking some 
fresh and practical ways of teaching literature I most heartily 
recommend this portfolio. 


As I’ve been teaching literature I’ve found my methods 
changing. I’ve found that time spent on formal preparation for 
reading a book is largely time wasted. The life of the author, the 
social climate of the times, the characteristics of a particular 
literary form generally do not interest a high school class—nor 
adults. So we omit the “background material” and begin reading. 
We can acquire this type of information if and when the read- 
ing of the book demands it. I have learned also not to emphasize 
petty, non-essential details, not to give assignments which con- 
sist of written answers to factual questions, not to make vocabu- 
lary study a major part of literature work. All of these things 
put emphasis on the non-essential and draw emphasis away from 
the main event—the book and what it has to say to us. 


When we’ve eliminated these practices, which students tell 
us repeatedly they don’t like, which actually inhibit rather than 
encourage reading, what positive approaches do we use in our 
class study of literature? First, we work at as rapid a pace as we 
can. Our students are young; they want action; their attention 
span is short. Let’s get on with the book, even though we have 
to omit some of our own choice comments on this chapter or that 
soliloquy. Secondly, we take a great deal of class time for reading 
aloud from the work being studied. We teachers do much of this 
ourselves since we are the best readers in a class and have the 
best understanding of the book. Many a person has been won to 
a love of books because a skilled teacher has read aloud to his 
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classes. All of us have had students say to us repeatedly, “I 
understand it when you read it.” A valuable ally in our teaching 
of literature is the array of audio-visual aids we have available. 
A good movie or an expert reading on a record can sometimes 
put across a book in a marvellous way. Our first job then in 
teaching literature is to get the book itself quickly, dramatically, 
vitally before our students. 


The second job consists of discussions with the class about 
the book. Here we ought to emphasize the matters which are im- 
portant to students and which are at the heart of literary ap- 
preciation. Books need to be put into modern terms; students 
need to be encouraged to see parallels in their world to the 
characters, the situations they meet in books. Our young people 
need to see that the great abiding themes and conflicts of litera- 
ture are the themes and conflicts of their own lives, of the news 
stories of today. Certainly a major emphasis should be on people 
and their behavior, for this is a major interest of high school 
students, as it is of most great writers. People, themes, ideas, 
symbols, atmosphere are the elements in books that need to be 
stressed over and over again. All of these can be made a real, 
vital part of the students’ world. In addition to relating books to 
life around us, we need consciously to relate books to each other. 
Bennett Cerf says to know one book is to know one house in a 
city. It is only as we read more books that we see that books, like 
houses in a city, are interdependent. We have to help our students 
to see this and to begin that fascinating occupation of continual- 
ly seeing the maze of interwoven ideas existing among books and 
among literature and the other arts. Rightly used, our direct 
teaching of literature can be our best tool in inspiring an abiding 
enthusiasm for books. 


5. The Individual Reading Program 


Alongside of our program in “required” literature goes 
always our program of individual reading, and here we have a 
different kind of opportunity to develop interest in books. Here 
we try to meet more precisely the needs of individuals. By the 
guidance we give students in selecting books, by the kind of re- 
quirements we set for their reading, and by the kinds of report- 
ing we have done on these books we can either foster or discour- 
age good reading habits. 


I am assuming that most of us at regular intervals require 
each student to do individual reading within a given interest area 
or a given literary form. I find it helpful to both students and 
librarians if I prepare a list of books that fall into the category 
I have in mind, a list not meant to limit but to guide. Then I set 
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a day when the book selected is to be brought to class, when the 
class period is a reading period. The few students who arrive 
without books are sent to the library to make a selection. As the 
students are reading I go from desk to desk and record on the 
student’s reading card the book being read, and usually I make 
to the student a brief comment about the book. Sometimes I sug- 
gest that he may find this book somewhat difficult and may need 
to make a change. Sometimes I indicate he may want to read only 
parts of the book. Sometimes I suggest that this is really very 
easy reading for a person of his ability. Thus, in a class period 
I have seen that each person has a book and that he has actually 
started to read it; I have added this book to his cumulative read- 
ing card and have observed its place in his reading program; I 
have given brief but practical encouragement and directions to 
individuals as I have moved about the room. I have found this a 
valuable method for launching students into books to be indi- 
vidually read. 


What amount of individual reading should be required of 
each student? Certainly the answer to that is that we must be as 
flexible as we can, varying our requirements to meet individual 
needs and abilities. Some students are ready to read much and to 
read well. Others read much, but material that is superficial. 
Others have serious reading difficulties either within themsevles 
or within their environment. Our skill in handling all these types 
can determine whether these individuals will come out of our 
class with a respect for books or not. One of our biggest problems 
is to move students gently onto a higher reading level. The boy 
who reads only sports books, the girl who limits herself to teen- 
age stories need to have horizons broadened, to be challenged to 
read books that bring them new experiences, that help them to 
mature. Such lists as those in Reading Ladders for Human Re- 
lations are most helpful at this point. Teachers and librarians to- 
gether need to work out further such reading ladders, lest the 
proliferation of books about teen-agers just like our students 
make them a generation of extremely unimaginative and pro- 
vincial readers. 


I am sure that we have all had many times the experience 
of assigning individual reading and having students ask, “When 
is the report due?” or even of having some student bring in a 
long written report of a book on the day after the reading as- 
signment has been made. I try to deemphasize the report, to urge 
the students to read, enjoy the reading and not worry about the 
report. Repeatedly studies have shown that the ‘book report”’ is 
the bugaboo which spoils the student’s pleasure in reading. From 
our point of view as teachers the “book report” as frequently 
written is almost worthless. It does not test whether the student 
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has read the book or not; it seldom records the student’s under- 
standing or experience with the book. It is a bugaboo for us, too, 
as it adds some rather dull papers to our already heavy correc- 
tion load. How can we bring about natural and desirable ex- 
pression of the student’s reading experience and avoid the almost 
useless “book report”? One method I use, especially with seniors, 
is the interview, when I talk informally with individual students 
about books read. This lets me see what the student got from 
the book; it gives him opportunity to ask questions about things 
that troubled him; it makes it possible for me to help him select 
his next book. Such interviews can be conducted during a class 
reading period. Another effective method of sharing reading ex- 
periences is the book discussion group. Here five or six students 
have a round table discussion on the books they’ve read, with the 
rest of the class serving as an audience. At the beginning of such 
a program I have to serve as chairman of these groups; later 
student chairmen can handle them. Students enjoy this pro- 
cedure, and it has the further advantage of advertising to the 
class some good books. Finally, when I do have students write 
about books, I try to have them write about some one facet of 
the book: ‘‘What obstacles did the main character have to over- 
come?” “What is the writer trying to say about a problem of 
American life?” With more mature students I try to have them 
use professional book reviews as models. Whatever reporting 
method we use, we should try to keep it close to a normal life 
situation, we should put the emphasis on sharing experience, 
thinking about what the author was trying to accomplish. 


In our individual reading program we have a real challenge 
and opportunity. We need to guide selection and see that the 
student gets the books and reads. We need to have requirements 
that can be respected and yet are flexible. We need to have a 
program of reporting that is an exciting part of the learning 
process. If we can do these things our individual reading pro- 
gram should be of great value. 


6. The Outcome 
We have explored a number of paths. I hope all of them do 
lead upward toward the goal of developing good readers. The 
English Language Arts has an excellent chapter on literature. I 
should like to quote from that chapter: 
“To find satisfaction in a story well told, in cadence of 
line, in beauty of imagery, and in the understanding revelation 
of human character is a gift which many a mature reader 
owes to the English teachtr of his youth.” 


If our students receive this gift from us then we shall have 
fulfilled the purpose for which we entered this career of teach- 
ing English. 
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STANDARDS AND POSSIBILITIES 
IN TEACHING ENGLISH 


The Ladies’ Home Journal report (September, 1956) of its panel on 
on the question, “Are High School Standards too Low?” confirms our opinion 
that there is plenty of room for improvement. In the province of English 
Dr. Douglas Bush of Harvard University doubts that the schools are even 
trying to achieve education as he definies it: “. . . an earnest effort to en- 
rich and discipline one’s intellectual, moral, and aesthetic faculties ... 
making oneself over into a finer person than one was, so that one becomes 
incapable of living with a low set of values and low aims.” Dr. Clarence 
Faust, president of the Fund for the Advancement of Education, finds it 
necessary to remark that “high school requirements should be determined 
not by the needs of colleges for this or that but by the needs of all people 
in a democratic society,” and that “it is not merely the youngsters who are 
going to college who need to read and write.” He adds that “we tend to 
underestimate the number of people who are capable of earning it” (a high 
school diploma based on sound academic achievement). Mrs, Lolita Wistar, 
a mother, whom we ought to hear as attentively as the learned professors, 
says, “I feel that the educationists are showing a great contempt toward 
their students if they feel that the ones who are going into vocational fields 
are incapable of learning English, history, and other basic subjects. ... 
The so-called ‘average’ student will study more difficult subjects if he sees 
their importance and is encouraged to take them.” 

The panel paid minor attention to the problem of the overcrowded 
classroom, but in the same issue appears a salutary reminder from a 
Newark, New Jersey, teacher: “Teaching written composition as it really 
should be taught, with a teaching load of at least 130 pupils, plus a home- 
room group of at least 25 pupils, plus a study hall of at least 70 students, 
is impossible.” 

This is precisely the point of the recommendations of our Committee 
on Class Size and Teacher Load, published in this issue of the Record. The 
New York State English Council seeks for English teachers those condi- 
tions of teaching that will make it at least possible to teach the basic skills 
of communication and to open the doors of literature to all our students. 
Special provision must be made for the least talented, and for those with 
the richest natural endowment. But as the Journal panel recognized, perhaps 
the greatest hazard to the health of our democratic society is vitiation of 
our standards of opportunity and accomplishment for the average student. 
Although this Joe Smith is a statistical myth he represents most of us in 
America. He may seem to resist education stubbornly but he is not dumb. 
What we English teachers want is a chance to initiate him into his cultural 
heritage, so that he may confidently enter into the rights and obligations of 
American life. 

SL 
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THE OBJECT AND END OF THE COLLEGE 
INTRODUCTORY COURSE IN LITERATURE 


William A. Jamison* 


The title of my talk is ‘“‘The Object and End of the College 
Introductory Course in Literature.” First I should like to explain 
this title, and then, if possible, explain my explanation. I take as 
my text a passage from Webster’s Collegiate Dictionary which 
attempts to elucidate the varying shades of meaning expressed 
by the words “intention, intent, purpose, design, aim, end, object 
objective, goal.”” Here Webster tells us that “end names the effect 
one aims to produce or the condition one hopes to attain; object 
often equals end, but is used more often when the end is deter- 
mined by a wish or a need.” As an example of this distinction, he 
cites the following: “‘one’s object in writing is to earn money, 
but one’s end is the edification of the reader.” I find all of this 
pertinent to the teaching of an introductory course in literature. 


We all know, or we should know, the effect which we hope 
to produce or the condition which we hope to attain, and we all 
realize that our efforts are often determined by our own wishes 
and by the students’ needs. To adapt Webster’s example to the 
topic under discussion here today, I should say that our object 
is to demonstrate to the student, by the most effective means 
that we can devise, the nature and the function of creative, or 
imaginative, literature; and that our end is to produce, not 
readers or critics, but critical readers, able to derive from that 
literature the unique combination of pleasure and knowledge that 
it alone can impart. 


How should we approach this task? In trying to answer this 
question, I shall be forced to draw upon my own experience, and 
this in turn compels me to tell you how we approach the task at 
the University of Rochester. At Rochester almost every student 
takes at least two years of English. Except for those who are ex- 
cused on the basis of their entrance examinations, every fresh- 
man takes the freshman English course; and the distribution 
requirements of the College are such that every sophomore takes 
another year of literature. Since, as I understand the topic of 
this panel, we are to discuss a one-year introductory course, I 
propose to describe briefly our courses at Rochester, to select 
from them what I regard as most relevant to our purpose, and 
to indicate how this material might be fitted into a one-year 
course. 





*Assistant Professor of English, University of Rochester. A talk given at the 1956 Conference, 
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Inevitably our freshmen write themes—almost one a week 
throughout the year; but the subject-matter of these themes 
changes with the content of the course. We devote the first 
semester to a study of discursive prose, and in the second semes- 
ter we introduce creative literature. Our major purpose in this 
second semester is, first to determine as clearly as we can just 
what literature is and how it differs from other forms of dis- 
course, and, second, to distinguish the various forms which 
literature can take. Thus our two semesters are related in that 
each is concerned with the problem of form. To carry out this 
purpose we study the Theban plays of Sophocles with Aristotle’s 
Poetics, a selection of short stories, two novels of contrasting 
technique, and finally we spend from 4 to 6 weeks on poetry. 


In their sophomore year, our students have a choice between 
a straight survey of English literature—which was originally 
designed for students concentrating in English; and a course 
entitled “Introduction to Literature’”—which was originally de- 
signed for students who would probably take no other course in 
literature. The first of these courses is the traditional survey 
from Beowulf to as far as the instructor can get. In the second 
course we try to do several things at the same time. We present 
a series of works that reflect the development of Western thought ; 
we include examples of the major literary forms; and we select 
these works from whatever literature offers us the best example 
of a given form at a given period. At present we read during the 
first semester : selections from the Bible, The Iliad, four dialogues 
of Plato, the Inferno, Don Quixote; and during the second semes- 
ter: Hamlet, Paradise Lost, Gulliver’s Travels, Moby Dick, and 
Back to Methuselah. Thus the course is at once a course in the 
classics in translation, a course in literary forms, a sort of modi- 
fied “Great Books” course, and a course in the history of ideas— 
and, I might add, it is one of the most popular courses in the 
College. 


The three courses which I have outlined take three different 
approaches. In the freshman course we concentrate upon literary 
form without particular regard for chronology or cultural devel- 
opment. In the first of our sophomore courses we study the 
development of English literature; and in the second we view 
the growth of western culture through the medium of literature. 
All three approaches are valid, but we cannot use all three in 
a one year introductory course. 


Assuming that we must choose one course and that we must 
aim that course at the general student, I would eliminate 
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the survey of English literature from our consideration. This 
course can provide a valuable discipline, but inevitably it must 
emphasize the growth and development of theme and technique 
at the expense of detailed analysis. Moreover, it requires the stu- 
dent to read many works that are more important for the purpose 
of literary history than for their own intrinsic merit. Requiring, 
as it does, a special interest in the development of one literature, 
pe traditional survey is not the best course for the general stu- 
ent. 


We are left then with two approaches—the study of literature 
by types and forms and the chronological study of great books. 
Of the two, the chronological approach begins with an initial 
advantage in that it provides the student with a clearly devel- 
oping set of ideas which enables him to view his reading in an 
historical perspective which he can understand. I believe we 
would all agree that students are more easily attracted to litera- 
ture through ideas than through problems of form. And I know 
we would also agree it is better to have them reading creative 
literature for ideas than not to be reading at all. Yet here lies 
the weakness of the chronological approach: the interest in 
ideas—valid and valuable as it is—can easily obscure the ques- 
tion of literary values. If we are not careful here, literature can 
become, at best, a series of historical documents. Indeed, I am 
constantly surprised at the number of learned people who regard 
it in this light. The chronological survey of great books can 
serve a very valuable function either as preparation for the study 
of a specific literature, or as a course in general education; but 
it should be either preceded or followed by a course which would 
allow for a more detailed and systematic examination of literary 
values. 


Thus I would choose an organization of literature by types 
and forms as best designed to fulfill our purpose, because from 
the outset such a course emphasizes what is most relevant to our 
task and subordinates what is less relevant. Before imaginative 
literature can become meaningful to our prospective reader or 
critic, he must understand what it is and how it differs from 
other forms of discourse. I am sure we all have been asked some 
version of this question in our introductory courses—and, alas, 
even in advanced courses, “Why doesn’t this guy say what he 
means in straight-forward words, instead of using flowery lan- 
guage and hidden meanings?” Or the question that a young lady 
once asked a professor of mine. “Now I liked Hamlet all right, 
but tell me, what is the message?” We must not become irritated 
or fall into despair when asked such questions, for they are 
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highly relevant to the task at hand. We must face the issues 
raised by “flowery language,” hidden meanings, and “messages” 
if we are to accomplish anything as teachers of literature. We 
must make clear to the students that the writer of imaginative 
literature is not necessarily trying to inform them or to persuade 
them; that he is trying to give expression and form to human 
experience; and that art is the only way in which this can be 
satisfactorily achieved. I submit that we can best do this through 
a course which concentrates on these matters from the beginning. 


What should such a course contain? I will suggest a year’s 
work which, I believe, will serve the purpose. In making this 
selection, I shall try to avoid what is so often the weakness of 
“type courses’’—that is, the selection of works which are inter- 
esting to the instructor for their complex technique, but which 
are of no interest to the student; and I shall try also to include 
as many of the advantages of other approaches as I can. I 
would organize the course into four divisions, in the following 
order: drama, poetry, short story and novel. And within each 
division, I would read the following works: 


(1) Drama (tragedy): The Theban plays of Sophocles— 
Oedipus Rex, Oedipus at Colonus, and the Antigone; Aristotle’s 
Poetics; Hamlet; Othello, Death of a Salesman; (comedy) one 
play by Aristophanes, one by Ben Jonson, one by Shaw. 


(2) Poetry: Six weeks study of the nature of poetry, using 
a standard text; The Iliad, The Inferno, Paradise Lost. 


(3) Short Story: A judicious selection to exhibit various 
forms—from Poe to Kafka. 


(4) Novel: As many novels as can be read, once again 
emphasizing varying types, and moving in chronological order— 
something like Tom Jones, Great Expectations, Tess of the 
d’Urbervilles, Heart of Darkness, A Farewell to Arms, All the 
King’s Men. 


To me the advantages of such a course are many: in the 
first place, from beginning to end we are concerned with the 
central problem of literary study—the nature and function of 
art. Aristotle’s Poetics and our careful study of poetry are of 
especial value here. Aristotle is not easy—as successive genera- 
tions of commentators have discovered—but he forces the central 
questions upon us and makes us think about them. Moreover, he 
provides us with a set of values that we can use to measure 
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succeeding works. The close study of poetry takes us further 
into the complexities which we must face and resolve. A skillful 
reader of poetry can read any form of literature with profit, for 
in poetry he is forced to contend with all of the complexities and 
nuances of language. 


In the second place, the course does provide a sense of conti- 
nuity and development both in themes and techniques without 
permitting this interest to assume primary importance. Thus 
even if a student misses the main point of the course, he can still 
obtain a respectable general education. 


Moreover, there is simply no excuse for either the student 
or the instructor to be bored with the materials. (I would add, 
parenthetically, that morale in a course depends as much upon 
the enthusiasm of the teacher as on that of the student.) 


Although we might disagree on individual selections, I hope 
we can agree that part of the greatness of literature lies in its 
power to move and excite and that we should try to choose 
accordingly. I would cite Oedipus Rex as the kind of work we 
should seek. Here is a moving and exciting play of almost flawless 
form. It knocks the heads off our students every year—and they 
are quite surprised to find such power in a musty classic. It 
gets us off to a magnificent start which is, I must admit, dif- 
ficult to sustain. I could go on to defend each selection I have 
presented but I have not the time to do so. 


Now that I have emphasized the importance of method and 
materials, I should like, in closing, to suggest that to a large 
extent our success will depend upon the attitude we take toward 
our task. On the one hand, we must approach our task with 
humility, in the full realization that we shall never accomplish 
it to our entire satisfaction. We all know that only a few students 
get the point immediately, that a few others see the light even- 
tually, some before they leave college and some later; but we are 
also painfully aware of that inert mass of so called students who, 
in the words of Coleridge, “have eyes, yet see not, ears that hear 
not, and hearts that neither feel nor understand.” Yet, whatever 
may be the response to our efforts, we must never be timid or 
apologetic in our approach. We must believe firmly that a total 
response to a complex work of literary art is the most mature ex- 
perience of which a human being is capable. If this belief does not 
permeate our teaching, we shall fall short even of the limited 
achievement which we know is all we can expect. 
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HELPING JOHNNY’S PARENTS TO READ 
Marius Risley* 


If there exists the problem of getting adults to continue the 
life of the mind through reading—and I find it difficult to see how 
the life of the mind can be sustained without some good reading 
— if such a problem exists I do not think it is because the intel- 
ligence of the American people has declined. The blame rests 
in the fact, as Robert Maynard Hutchins has pointed out, that 
the pace of life has so quickened and the number of distractions 
so increased that thousands no longer find it possible to engage 
in any sustained, purposeful intellectual effort, including reflec- 
tive reading. 

This sad condition has been abetted by an overemphasis on 
material values and the mostly false view of education which 
holds that “children are to be sent to school in order to get 
ahead—in the sense of competing with their neighbors, and to 
make a better living—better only in the sense of more money.” 
(Mortimer Adler) 

The result is a public attitude which deprecates any use of 
the mind that does not immediately pay off in a gadget invented, 
a product, or a drug discovered. 

This anti-intellectualism, whether of the right or the left, 
has bred a cult of conformity and of uniformity in which to read 
anything heavier than the sports page or the Hollywood gossip 
columns is to become virtually an intellectual. An intellectual 
these days is almost anyone who can read without moving his 
lips. 

As Huck Finn said, “What we’re not up on, we’re down 
on.” People who would like to believe that money is everything, 
or who may be making nothing but money, must resent the 
person who can find richness and satisfaction in aspects of life 
that have very little to do with money. The three greatest values 
of life—love, wisdom and freedom—cannot be obtained by money 
alone. Neither will money alone buy the sense of communion-in- 
endeavor that I often see persons enjoy who belong to Great Books 
discussion groups and come together to discuss wittily and hu- 
manely the ideas that all have read and want to share with one 
another. 

The point is that all this complexity of influences—an abused 
materialism, a distorted notion of the purpose of education, and 
days and nights of distraction, the pressure to conform—all this 
discourages a large segment of our population who probably 
would read, and read more purposefully, despite distractions, if 
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they were encouraged by a public attitude that believed that to 
sustain the life of the mind is one of man’s chief goods. 

We have to keep insisting, too, that reading is eminently 
practical, because reading increases understanding, and to under- 
stand is eminently useful, as Alfred North Whitehead said. 
Understanding is so useful that you can’t do much without it. 
I’ve always liked the John Masefield line which D. Fraser Drew 
of Buffalo State Teachers College quotes in the foreword of his 
doctoral thesis. “Understanding,” says Masefield, “is the one 
thing worth while in this life. Art is nothing but the complete 
understanding of something.” 


It is ironic, isn’t it, that so many who ordinarily think of 
moneymaking as about the ultimate value, and of reading as 
impractical, should witness persons from humble walks of life 
win $64,000 for knowledge that they could hardly have acquired 
without a great deal of reading over many years. This has been 
reading for facts and reading for facts is the beginning or at 
least the material of wisdom. You must have factual knowledge 
before you can have understanding, because wisdom seems to be 
the interpretation, evaluation and use that we give to facts. 

The bomb is the fact; how it is used in relation to man and 
his purposes will be the measure of our understanding and wis- 
dom. As Aristotle said, the beginning is the fact, and the word 
follows. We need words, words written and spoken, words read 
and discussed, to give meaning and value and use to the fact. 

And this is where we are fortunate today. There is tremen- 
dous respect for the fact, and to thousands of marginal readers 
the utility of information may establish new attitudes on the 
necessity and value of reading for the interpretation and 
meaning of this material. 

It is this large percentage of marginal readers who are our 
chief concern—the thousands who are not hostile to the printed 
page, but whose readership is a flickering flame that must be 
cupped and nurtured if it is not to die out. And we who have 
responsibility for educational leadership must help provide the 
encouragement and the methods that will keep average readers 
reading. 

We have no problem with the two groups at the extreme 
ends of this scale. They are on one hand the committed non- 
readers, committed to the notion that life must be all action and 
without meaning. Their motto is in Macbeth, and appropriately 
it is spoken by the witches: “Seek to know no more.” Let them 
become televidiots. 

Sometimes these committed non-readers may be college grad- 
uates. They get an A.B. and think A.B. means “abandon the 
books.” 
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But since we know that of our 25,000 participants in Great 
Books groups over 70 percent are college graduates or have at- 
tended college for some time, I’m sure that the Great Books 
program and similar programs could not exist except for “the 
vision of greatness” that teachers in formal and academic pro- 
grams have instilled in students, and far better, perhaps, than in 
their moments of discouragement they believed they were 
achieving it. We acknowledge our indebtedness to you. In the 
learning of reading, the most important single factor is, and 
always will be, the teacher. 


There is that other extreme made up of those who very early 
in life discovered readership and the joys of the imagination al- 
most without teachers and libraries in the formal sense. The 
sister of Stephen Leacock told me that their childhood home in 
the Lake Simcoe district of Ontario in the late seventies and 
eighties was miles from the nearest railroad or village. But they 
learned to read and to love books from a mother who read to 
them. And she read to them from the works of Bulwer-Lytton 
and Charles Dickens. “In fact,’’ Leacock’s sister told me, ‘“‘mother 
read too well! We learned to cry over hearing her read about 
little Neil.” 


Lucky those children then and now whose initial romance 
with books begins in parental communion in the home. Those 
were good old days about which the light versifier puns: 

We learned both good and evil 
Through life at many points 

The good we learned at mother’s knee 
The bad at other joints. 


I certainly do not want to suggest that such oe do not 
exist today, but I’m inclined to agree with the president of the 
Great Books Foundation, Gordon Dupee, who has pointed out 
that the most obvious reason why JOHNNY can’t read is that 
probably Johnny’s parents can’t read either. 

Able or not, many parents don’t read, or they may be 
reading less and less, and they may not continue to read at all 
unless they are helped to read on a sort of installment plan or 
a budget of reading time, the way many furnish their homes or 
clothe their families. I hope the mentors of the program won’t 
mind my calling Great Books a sort of educational-and-reading- 
furnish-your-mind-installment-or-budget-plan. But this strategy 
has long worked with periodicals which kept thousands reading 
by serializing novels and informative articles. It has worked for 
the Book-of-the-Month Club and similar clubs which operate on 
the psychology that a book in the hand is worth two on the 
library shelf, especially if people aren’t going to take the time 
to go to the library anyway. Hence, where we ought to have more 
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of our branch libraries is right in office buildings and shopping 
plazas. This is the strategy that sells paper backs. People do 
have to go to supermarkets every week. Don’t we wish they went 
to libraries that often? And there are some well-worth-reading 
paper backs, too. 


Dorothy Dillon, when she taught English at East Aurora, 
told me about the farmer who bought a copy of Homer’s Odyssey. 
When he came to town the next time he asked the grocer, “That 
was a darned good story. Has this feller Homer written any more 
good books lately?” 

Of course there are still the other kind of pocket book or 
paper back, in which you have a woman on the jacket, but no 
jacket on the woman. In fact according to a recent radio satire, 
the semi-nudity of the book cover is the only way you can tell 
what the book is about, that is, short of reading it of course, 
but that’s the coward’s way out. The formula is this: the amount 
of the lady’s clothing is inversely proportional to the square of 
the seriousness of the subject of the book. For instance, the 
paper back edition of Plato’s Dialogues shows almost complete 
nudity, while a book displaying a lady fully clothed, including 
sun glasses, is probably a history of the burlesque theatre. 


And this brings me to the Great Books Program, which 
I have the happiness to promote throughout Ontario, and much 
of New York State and Pennsylvania. 

The Great Books Program, and a few comparable discus- 
sion programs, have been organized to help Johnny’s parents 
to read. And it is filling this need for some 25,000 adult readers 
who were not happy about the encroachments of distractions 
on their time, who were not satisfied with the small talk that 
characterizes most cocktail parties and parlor car conversations. 
They knew that they were dying the death of the graduate, that 
despite high school and college advantages, mentally and spirit- 
ually they were dying as inexorably as Willy Loman is made to 
die the death of a salesman. 

Mortimer Adler puts the problem stringently, “The care and 
feeding of the mind is just as important as the care and feeding 
of the body ... the mind wnexercised .. . atrophies . . . becomes 
almost paralyzed.” 

Adler argues that just as we know we cannot nourish the 
body on last year’s food, so we cannot nourish the mind on a 
formal education that may now be many years behind us. And 
the mind, unlike the body, can continue to grow every year of our 
life. 

The pianist Paderewski used to say, “If I don’t practice for 
one day, J know it; if I don’t practice for two days, the critics 
know it; if I don’t practice for three days, everybody knows it.” 
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This expresses the truth that any body of thought or power of 
mind that we want to retain and use we must perennially re- 
think and re-examine. Few will deny this and none are more 
ready to agree than those thousands who feel the sting of con- 
science over a too-long neglected care of their minds. And so, 
like all of us, they promise to read more, and to read more worth- 
while things. They borrow books from the libraary and they 
buy other books. Here, too, money is seldom a problem, with 
rummage sales and an annual book sale like that conducted by 
the AAUW in Buffalo yielding a dozen good volumes for as 
little as two or three dollars. These well-meaning persons stock 
their book shelves, but they seldom get around to reading. Why? 
Because, as Adler, describes it, there is the pressure of the 
more important—no, not more important—but just more urgent 
things. Tomorrow, and tomorrow, and tomorrow, the urgent 
consumes our time and we never get around to the important. 
And we are not going to get around to reading unless we budget 
the time for it and provide for ourselves a motivation, some sweet 
compulsion to the task. 

In an earlier day we bought Dr. Eliot’s Five-foot Shelf, the 
Harvard Classics, but few ever managed to read more than the 
first six inches of the famous Five-foot Shelf. 

And so because the Foundation knows that the flesh is weak, 
it has formed groups of readers in over 400 American and 
Canadian cities. Buffalo has thirty such groups annually, and 
Chicago has over one-hundred. 

In relation to getting reading done, a Great Books group is 
a splendid example of the value of the planned reading pro- 
gram. These are the very kinds of selections—Shakespeare and 
Machiavelli, the historians and philosophers, the classic tragedies 
and comedies—that people are not likely to read on their own. 
Scores of participants have told me at the end of a year’s reading 
of sixteen selections, “Here are sixteen selections, most of which 
I had never read before, and would never read at all except 
for being in a Great Books group.”’ Why? Because of the sound 
psychological principle which our Foundation president states 
thus: It’s easy to break a date with a book, but it’s not so easy 
to break a date with a book and fifteen others who have read it 
and who want to know what you think about it. 

And being a college graduate doesn’t necessarily give an 
advantage. In this activity experience can almost equate formal 
education. I like the comment of one participant, a farmer, who 
said, “I never had much schooling myself, so I’ve always had 
to use my brains.” 

Besides, many college graduates have not read more than 
two or three of the selections on any given year’s Great Books 
list. Hutchins complains that it is now possible to graduate from 
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some of our better colleges without having read a single great 
book in its entirety. And he has warned, too, concerning censor- 
ship, that it is not necessary to burn books. If the important 
books of our civilization are left unread for a few generations 
the result will be as disastrous. 


The genius of the Great Books Program is this: not only 
does it provide the schedule and pattern for important reading, 
but it also provides the incentives of group learning and the 
pleasure of a community of endeavor. 


All of us have had the experience of reading a book or 
article that we agreed with, or disagreed with, and wanted to 
discuss with someone else. But we cannot do this unless that 
person has also read the book or article. We need, therefore, a 
reading activity in which persons, all having read the same ma- 
terial, come together to exchange views about it. Any book, but 
especially a great and important book, suffers from being read 
in isolation, as Dr. Jarrett of the Foundation has emphasized. 
For we tend to read a book obliquely, holding it at just the slant 
or angle at which we want to read it. It has been remarked 
satirically that if we find a book thoroughly enjoyable it simply 
means that it agreed with our prejudices. Oppose this view with 
the notion that a book ought to challenge, to disturb, to offer 
resistance to its ready, easy mastery. In this sense, we are not 
reading for growth unless we are aware of nourishing our minds 
on a mind richer than our own. In this sense the book must be 
over our heads, so that when we discuss it with others it raises 
more questions than it answers, since it is questions and not 
answers that exercise the mind and keep it alert. 


We want to find answers, yes, and we would probably say 
that somewhere in the canon of the great books there is contained 
the truth on the great questions of humanity. But there is 
greater likelihood of its being discovered in the corrective process 
of group inquiry than in isolation. A Great Book is never 
“mastered” in a group, or a great issue “settled,” but the collec- 
tive wisdom of a dozen or fifteen is likely to be greater than the 
wisdom of only one person when brought to bear on an important 
issue raised by a book. In discussing, many gaps are filled in, 
and I have never yet known of a Great Books discussion in which 
the participants did not know more about the book at the end of 
the discussion than they did at the beginning. Understanding is 
always increased, and this is the only claim we need make for 
the program. 

Reading-wise, we do help adults to read better. In fact, the 
whole first year of Great Books participation is for many a kind 
of remedial reading. And if we read in isolation, we can read 
less carefully, whereas the person who knows he is going to be 
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questioned about his reading reads more precisely. He will be 
challenged to look for the living present in any book, be it writ- 
ten within the century or twenty centuries ago. In my opinion, 
the most current novel in America today is Huckleberry Finn 
with its great insights on the issues of segregation. 


In addition, there is human warmth and pleasure in the pro- 
cess when persons with a common goal come together. With so 
much anti-intellectualism arrayed against us we need sup- 
port and sympathy from a community of readers and lovers 
of the idea. When people return to Great Books groups year after 
year, they must be experiencing satisfactions provided by nothing 
else in their daily lives, and not even provided by reading in 
isolation from the group purpose. And that the communion is 
not only intellectual but even emotional is proved by the occa- 
sional marriage between persons who meet in this program. 

Will they read for pleasure? That is the question the con- 
ference asks this panel. 


Purposeful, meaningful reading for intellectual growth is 
not easy, and may not be immediately pleasurable, and for this 
reason will not be pursued by very many unless it is humanized 
by the group process, unless heart speaks to heart, unless people 
laugh together. And our discussions are frequently punctuated 
with wit and repartee. We have the world’s greatest humorists 
on our lists—Chaucer, Aristophanes, Moliere, Rabelais, Cer- 
vantes, Mark Twain—because humor is one of the world’s great 
ideas. Therefore, let me conclude in the spirit of the stage comedy 
which gave directions to “exit laughing.” Here are three precious 
anecdotes inspired by the program. 

We read Herodotus on the Persian wars. In our group a 
participant allegedly commented to the leader, “I so much 
enjoyed reading all about the Persians and the Medes. You know, 
my mother was a Mead!” 

We read Aeschylus’ Orestes trilogy, the grim story, you 
recall, of Queen Klytemnestra, who killed her husband, King 
Agamemnon. And she murders him with an axe. Allegedly, in 
a Canadian group, the leader asked, “And what did you think of 
Queen Klytemnestra killing her husband with an axe?’ To 
which the participant replied, “Ah, how unlike the home life of 
our own dear Queen!” 

Reading one of the witch scenes from Macbeth, a discussion 
leader dropped off to sleep, he later told us. The next morning 
he said to his wife, “Oh, darling, I had a dream about you last 
night. I dreamed that you were one of the characters in Macbeth.” 
“Oh?” replied his wife, rather pleased, ‘“‘which one?” “How clever 
of you,” he grinned. “After all, you could have been witch two 
or witch three!” 
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THE CULTURAL CRISIS OF OUR TIME 
Charles A. Siepmann* 


We are aware of crises from Moscow, from the Middle East; 
we are always in danger of potential economic crisis; we have 
our teachers’ crisis. But most of these are actually crises about 
which you and I as individuals can do very little. No one is 
going to consult you or me about when the atomic bomb is 
dropped. 


But it is not of these aspects of crisis that I want to share 
thoughts with you tonight. These and other considerations have 
effects upon you and me that go to the very roots of our person- 
ality, of our sense of security, of our sense of direction. 

Perhaps no generation has been assailed at the same time 
with troubles and perplexities, revolutions of thought and know- 
ledge on the scale to which we in our generation have been sub- 
ject. There is a crying need for all of us to withdraw for 
a moment from the hustle of life to reconsider ourselves and 
to recover our balance in a world where the compass points 
all over the lot and seems to have no constancy of direction. 

I will choose three things, which all of us can be said 
to share as a personal crisis of a very large order: the recovery, 
in the first place, of what I am going to call a sense of belonging; 
what that literally means; what, likewise, is meant by a true 
sense of obligation. 

To what are we obliged? In what direction is obligation 
paramount in the context of our private and social life? How can 
we recover a clearer sense of personal initiative? What consti- 
tutes true initiative in your life and mine as persons, and as 
teachers? It is in order to throw, perhaps, some light on how we 
can recover ourselves in those three senses that I should like to 
treat briefly, and of course very superficially, certain aspects of 
our time. 

One characteristic of crisis in our time is the problem of 
word confusion. We are witnessing in some sense the dissolution 
of the English language. It is breaking up; we have no common 
stock. This is partly the fruit of our common effort as teachers. 
We have brought into being a polyglot society by the brave 
experiment of universal education; we have brought into being, 
within the compass of the English language, a polyglot society. 
You can talk English at one level and fail of any understanding 
on the part of our audience. There are many levels at which we 
have in this polyglot society to talk, if we are to communicate 
with people and reach them with understanding rather than by 
the mere sound of words. 

This raises very serious problems, particularly in an age of 
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mass communication where private communication has been 
superseded very largely by mass communication. 


The sorry fact is that today most people spend more time 
listening to the mass communicator than they do listening to the 
voice of their neighbor, their wife, their friend, or their own 
conscience, or their own reflective capacity. 

Mass communication faces its own problems. How can it 
reconcile the polyglot fact with the desire and actually the eco- 
nomic necessity to reach millions at once? Only, it seems, by 
prostituting and distorting language. I would urge you as 
teachers of English, if you haven’t done so, to make a very 
special study of radio and television communication in particular 
to watch for and list for yourselves the progressive degradation 
of language, the reduction of terms of priceless value, the only 
terms which create a bridge between the loneliness of individuals, 
create common bonds of loyalty to ideas that over the centuries 
have carried great worth and deep emotional meaning and 
spiritual meaning for people. Watch as these words become vul- 
garized in the context of mass communication. 


I can’t elaborate on that but I will give you one small 
instance. I am sure many of you are avid watchers of “The 
$64,000 question.” If you are not, you are a very rare exception 
because fifty million people are out there on a Tuesday night 
panting for what’s coming. 

Now, I am an avid watcher of that program. I think it has 
great merits, but it is a lovely clinical field for the study of lan- 
guage. If you have watched that program, you must many a 
time have heard Mr. March turning to the person who has now 
achieved the $16,000 or the $32,000 question and saying to him, 
“Think of the millions of friends you have made in the last three 
weeks.” And now pause and ask yourself what “friendship” 
means. That man or that woman has made no friend in any sense 
that the term “friendship” has any deep meaning, and yet, the 
word “friendship” is reduced to whatever relationship it is that 
is formed between the winner of the $16,000 question and the 
people who write either in delight or anxiety about the decision 
of the week to come. 

Or take another word Mr. March also throws around: 
“Think of the fame you’ve acquired in three weeks.”’ Again pause 
and ask yourselves, “What constitutes fame?’ Fame, as I have 
understood it, has always meant the widespread acclaim of 
significant achievement, but as currently used in the program and 
in other references, the achievement has dwindled, and the word 
is approaching synonymity with publicity or even notoriety. 

Now you may say that these are finicky distinctions. But 
language is a finicky business, it is a delicate and subtle commu- 
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nication, and the glory of the English language is its richness, 
which is also its looseness as the French would say with their 
disciplined language. The beauty of English is the subtle distinc- 
tions, the nuance of meaning and of association which the 
English language carries, and as we prostitute it, we prostitute 
a bond that is delicate and precious and precarious. 

This is, I think, something that measures up to the propor- 
tions of a crisis in terms of its implications. 

Second, I would say that this is a vulgar age—vulgar in both 
the best and the worst sense of the term. 


“Vulgar” in its classical sense is neutral in its attribution of 
value. It means that which is common to many. In many 
respects we can be proud of the way in which and the scale on 
which we have made many things “vulgar” in the sense of 
“common to many” in our culture. 


As Lord Bacon said, “Money is like muck, not good but it 
be spread.” Now, that sounds like awfully good sense to me. 
Perhaps I speak feelingly as a teacher, but it can be fairly said 
that no society in history has gone further in realizing the goal 
implicit in Lord Bacon’s statement. We have made money “well 
spread ;” we are the richest society in the world, and wealth is 
very widely distributed indeed, and this is good. This brings 
within the orbit of people’s lives conveniences and material ad- 
vantages which it is good that we should share. There is no 
virtue in that which is enjoyed by the privileged few, and in 
that sense we have made enormous strides toward civilized living. 

But there is another application of the conception of the 
word. If it is true that money, like muck, is “not good but it be 
spread,” it is infinitely more true, more crucial and important 
that education and the fruits of education be like muck—not 
good but they be spread. And on that count, though this is com- 
munication’s golden age, an age in which the means of spreading 
education and knowledge like muck are unprecedented in terms of 
our resources of communication, we have sadly to confess that 
the corollary is not true—this is not the golden age of culture. 

Here we have made far less significant achievement. And 
here again we reach a crisis because in the degree to which we 
have made money widespread while making education less wide- 
spread we face perhaps a hazardous intermediate stage in our 
march toward the golden age of culture. I can hardly conceive 
of a more dangerous creature on this earth than a man with a 
full belly and an empty mind and an empty heart, and that is in 
some degree our present state. The unfinished business of democ- 
racy on the educational front constitutes a moment of crisis 
which will not be resolved unless we “take arms against a sea 
of troubles and by opposing, end them.” 
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But there is the other sense of vulgarity in which also, I 
think, we must say that this is a vulgar age, the pejorative sense 
of the word, vulgar in the sense in which we tend to use it in 
our day. It is not easy to define but I think it has two significant 
attributes. The vulgar man is the ostentatious man, or woman— 
the woman of great riches who flaunts her dress. There are many 
aspects of ostentatiousness, and all ostentatiousness is vulgar 
because it is the converse of humility, and humility is the grace 
of a civilized human being. But an even worse sense of vulgarity, 
as I think of it, is what it connotes in terms of insensible reaction 
to persons or situations, an inappropriate response characterized 
by insensibility. And in that sense again I could quote you from 
the area of mass communication. The growing indices of vul- 
garity as offered to us on radio and on television and in films are 
the more disturbing as one observes the seeming tendency to 
accept it without revolt, without a sense of affront on the part 
even of educated people. The lack of recoil action, of physical 
and emotional revolt is something again to be reckoned with in 
even this partial analysis of our cultural situation. 


Third, I would say that this is, par excellence, the pseudo- 
scientific age. I say “‘pseudo-scientific” to distinguish and separate 
out from what I have to say here the proper and appropriate 
area of scientific outlook and achievement which I deeply respect. 


Our age is pseudo-scientific in the sense that this is char- 
acteristically the descriptive age, the enumerative age, the age 
of statistics, the age in which we compile facts and figures and 
draw dangerous conclusions from these simplifications of what 
lie behind the returns, the statistics of the pollsters, Mr. Gallup 
et al. Statistics of almost any kind gathered on a large scale are 
very much like an iceberg. What they reveal above the surface 
is as nothing to what lies concealed below the surface. 

This descriptive approach, this enumerative approach to life 
has a further corollary, another word that we throw about as 
though sure of its clarity and of its relevance—“‘objective.” This 
has a high priority, a high prestige in our society. In science 
and in areas outside of science, “objectivity” has undoubted 
meaning and enormous importance, but as the tenor of the times 
gives a kind of premium of significance to the term “objectivity,” 
I ask you whether in the process and without reflection or intent 
the word “subjectivity” is not being subjected to a certain dis- 
count. 


That which is objective is that which our reasoned consid- 
eration discloses to us, but the source of purposefulness, the 
drive, the direction of life surely stem from the inner resources 
of subjective man and not of objective man. Objectivity, I would 
say, is something like the steering wheel of a car, but the motive 
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power of that car is the gas that we put into it which operates 
the engine, and the motive power of human beings is faith and 
directive purpose. Deep faith is a highly subjective business, and 
those whose faith is deepest rest, it seems to me, upon a very 
great truth—the recognition of the simple fact that finite man, 
being finite, cannot have complete certainty of knowled‘te and 
that there is, therefore, always in the context of our thin.ing in 
any reference a residuum of doubt associated with things which 
lie beyond our finite understanding, what Gerald Manley Hopkins 
defined as “mystery’”—‘“That reserve of truth beyond what the 
mind reaches but still knows to be behind.” As we lose sight of 
that, I think we face a crisis because the danger of objectivity 
spills over in many different directions. 


Take the word “culture,” in the title of my talk and see what 
has happened to that word. We have, to all intents and purposes, 
taken over the meaning of “culture” which the social scientists 
have given to it, not the sense in which I shall be using it in a 
minute, but the social-scientific sense of culture which is the 
descriptive sense. It is descriptive of the norms of society, its 
mores, its patterns of behavior, totally descriptive, but as we 
succumb to what we describe, danger lurks in the wings. There’s 
a kind of “mystique” developing in the whole concept of environ- 
ment. It is assuming a force almost human and is creating in 
many minds a sense of helplessness which is both derogatory to 
the person and something which undermines purposeful direction 
of one’s life. 


This is seen in the findings of the social scientists themselves. 
If you have read David Riesman’s The Lonely Crowd you will re- 
member his description of what he sees as the emergent man of 
tomorrow, a creature with a radar set inside his head, a radar 
set which puts out feelers to discover the context of the environ- 
ment, to find out what goes there, who thinks what, who feels 
this about that, and then waits until he has appraised the envi- 
ronment before committing himself. 


This tendency toward conformity of thought and of behavior 
and of outlook constitutes a danger that many a social scientist 
is pointing out. And not only the social scientists. Mills in his 
White Collar spells out the same warning, and Fromm in his 
Escape from Man points out from a psychiatrist’s point of view 
the same danger of the surrender of the subject to an environ- 
ment which, progressively, people feel is something they cannot 
battle with. The sense of belonging is thus undermined. 

And sometimes I wonder how much we teachers have con- 
tributed toward this as we educate our children in the context 
of a word in the jargon of our trade on which I would be happy 
to see a ten-year moratorium, and that is the word “adjustment.” 
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Sometimes I feel ‘‘“God save me from adjustment,” because 
it is fraught with misunderstanding of its proper meaning in the 
area of psychiatry and carries with it overtones that I dislike in- 
tensely. It is often associated with the conception of happiness. 
You will be happy, they say, if you are adjusted. 

Now, happiness itself is a profoundly important and per- 
plexing philosophical question. I have not been able to persuade 
myself that we were right in writing “the pursuit of happiness” 
into one of our original immortal documents, but I would prefer 
to think that Blake was right when he wrote: 

He who takes to himself a joy 
Doth the winged life destroy. 
But he who kisses a joy as it flies 
Lives in eternity’s sunrise. 


Happiness seems to me the incidental dividend of a good life. 
To pursue it is to pursue a myth, and if we make happiness the 
objective of children, I think we misinterpret all the lessons in 
the history of man. But adjustment in any case, I am persuaded, 
is not the way to happiness. 


“Adjustment” as we use it discounts dissent, and I frankly 
am a dissenter. Our American tradition is a dissenters’ tradition. 
The first amendment of the Constitution is an open challenge 
to the conformist. It bespeaks the individual and the sanctity of 
that individual and the fact that Mill saw and wrote into his 
Essay on Liberty, that society itself is utterly dependent upon 
the mutual tolerance, upon the mutual feeding of ideas that can 
stem alone from a total restriction of interference with freedom 
of conscience and freedom of expression. 


But let me return to my title. I said that it was a play upon 
words. I used “culture” thus far in a social-psychological sense. I 
use it now in a sense which frankly I prefer. I use it as it is used 
by the man I admire most in the thinking that he has done about 
education and as a philosopher, the man I admire most in our 
contemporary times, A. N. Whitehead. If I could achieve nothing 
else tonight, I should be proud beyond measure to persuade even 
a handful of you to go out and get that golden book that will 
cost you ninety cents, The Aims of Education. 

“Culture,” Whitehead says, “is activity of thought and re- 
ceptiveness to beauty and humane feeling.” And this is the aim 
of education, that it should engender in us the power and the 
desire toward activity of thought and help us in the desire 
toward receptiveness to beauty and humane feeling which high- 
lights the fourth critical aspect of our time to which I should 
like to make a brief reference. 

Activity of thought! Can we say that this is a characteristic 
of our time? I would say not. Perhaps I view this problem from 
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a prejudiced vantage point because the field of my preoccupation, 
the field of my widest knowledge and experience is this world that 
I watch—the world of mass communication, or rather the world 
on which mass communication impinges. It is everywhere, and 
it is there all the time. Apart from work and sleep, most of us 
are absorbed in the mass media. 

And what are the characteristics of the audience of the mass 
media? Not activity of thought, but passivity of mind, the sitting 
back and letting others do your thinking and feeling for you, 
giving the directions to your feeling, creating the conformity 
patterns in which the young particularly adjust themselves al- 
most without reflection. 

Well, this is a difficult and a very large problem. This is a 
world in which the bulk of our experience beyond the parochial 
round or our daily getting and spending comes to us derivatively. 
The news is reported to us, the expert interprets it for us, and by 
far the larger part of our experience in this sense is derivative. In 
the degree to which we lend ourselves passively and without 
activity of thought to these so-called services, the “service” of 
mass communication can be as disruptive of personality, as cor- 
rosive of activity of thought as anything you can well imagine. 
It leads progressively and as insidiously as poison to that de- 
pendence of mind and outlook which is the forerunner of the 
Fascist-minded person, the person who is prepared to yield to 
authority because his muscles of self-dependent thought have 
gone too slack for him to exercise himself. And herein I see 
danger, danger to be reckoned with. 

Now I don’t see any of these dangers in defeatist terms. I 
said at the start that these are dangers against which we must 
take up arms, and we can do it. This evening I am not attempting 
to say how, but only to indicate areas of concern to which as 
persons and as teachers of English you need to address your- 
selves—at least to appraise, if not to accept the points I have set 
forth. 

Take a second aspect of Whitehead’s definition of culture— 
“receptiveness to beauty and humane feeling.”” How much do we 
concern ourselves with receptiveness to beauty and humane 
feeling in the education of our children? It it not true that, litera- 
ture apart, we have made of the arts a peripheral luxury, an 
appendage to education, almost an extra-curricular luxury? Is 
this right or is it wrong? I have the belief that it is wrong by 
definition, and I believe it is wrong in the desperate context of 
our time because this is a rough and a rude age, one in which 
our sensibilities, willy nilly, are assailed from many different 
directions. 

Those of you who suffer from life in New York perhaps 
are not too calloused to recognize that noise in New York is 
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something that assails one’s sensibilities. The unrewarding round 
of work of the man, the machineminder in the factories likewise 
is a working day totally unrewarding in terms of self-expression. 
I can’t elaborate but we know the maintenance of sensitive 
response in any reference is at a discount, as we have to become 
calloused of necessity to live out the noise, the crush, the 
unrewarding work and all the other aspects of modern industrial 
man. 

In this age, I suggest, of all ages, we need to make a con- 
scious effort to make central to a child’s experience sensitivity 
to beauty and humane feeling. This is not a peripheral problem. 
For our time this sensibility is possibly the saving grace of an 
age the tendency of which is towards calloused sensibilities. 


Let me make one or two dangerous remarks in the context 
of our common experience. Though the teaching of literature is 
a marginal aspect of my work, I am deeply concerned about it 
and deeply dedicated to it. 


How far can we serve literature well in Mr. Whitehead’s 
conception of its relation to culture as he defines it? How far 
do we make literature merely the convenient vehicle for develop- 
ing a very reputable discipline but belonging in that area of the 
descriptive and the objective that I have already touched on? 
When we use literature to stress and to discipline the mind 
toward distinctions between the factual and the emotional, are 
we dealing with the heart of the problem? 


Have we in our teaching of English concentrated attention 
on what is the essence of its contribution to the child mind? 
What about poetry? I teach college students who come from high 
schools all around, and I don’t think my experience is unique. 
But my experience is disturbing, and I am going to be quite 
candid about it. It is my impression that we have one single 
and rather depressing achievement to our credit in the teaching 
of English literature in our high schools, namely, that we turn 
out children who in the larger percentage have acquired a posi- 
tive dislike of poetry. How did it happen? They weren’t born that 
way. Human beings aren’t born disliking poetry. This seems to 
be a product of the experience of their schooling. 


I am not going to seek for a cause except to suggest one 
thing to you: perhaps the essential crisis in education, to which 
the question of the bulging numbers of students and the shortage 
of teachers is in the ultimate analysis secondary, is that all of us, 
or most of us, fail on a crucial test in the context of our job. 

Whitehead defines the ideal. He speaks of the function of a 
teacher and he puts it this way: “The function of a teacher is 
two-fold. It is for him to elicit enthusiasm by resonance from his 
own personality and to create the environment of a wider 
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knowledge and a firmer purpose.” I don’t know of any more 
beautiful definition of teaching and the conditions of its effective 
outcome, and I give it to you not in terms of insolent reprobation 
but for your reflection. 

How complacent are your lives with respect to that standard 
of teaching? How many of us can boast that we approximate 
those conditions of effective teaching? How many of us can say 
that we do elicit enthusiasm by the resonance of our personality? 
And how many of us teach literature, or any subject you care to 
name, in such a style, with such a purpose as, whatever the sub- 
ject may be, to create the environment of a wider knowledge and 
a firmer purpose? I leave the question unanswered, but it is an 
element of crisis in our situation with which, as the devotees of 
an ideal profession, we obviously must concern ourselves from 
day to day. This is the measure by which we should examine 
our own selves. Complacency is death in life, but in the teaching 
profession, it has the added disaster of creating death in chil- 
dren. 

Teaching, properly conceived, is learning and the joy and 
the satisfaction of teaching is recognizing the fact that education 
itself is an endless road, that our teaching is merely the by- 
product of our learning, that the horizons of knowing and under- 
standing and feeling are limitless. 

This brings me to the other word in my title, and with that 
I move toward a close—“crisis.” Again, I don’t use the word in 
the current conventional sense. We speak of “crisis,” I suppose, 
as meaning in a sense the apprehension of some immediate dis- 
aster. And note again how language is a guide for us. As we 
think of crisis in those terms, we bespeak a characteristic of our 
times, the age of anxiety. Crisis is in our papers, crisis is in our 
words of common use, and it always has the connotation of ap- 
prehension of imminent disaster, bespeaking again the un- 
conscious feeling that we are living in a world over which we 
have lost control and in which our sense of participant belong- 
ing has been weakened. 

I commend to you a reconsideration of the meaning of that 
word in terms of its origin. The word “crisis” comes from Greek, 
and in Greek it means judgment. “Crisis.” We will better 
understand and better view it as we see it as a challenge to de- 
cision. Over the areas I have discussed, the cultural crisis of our 
time is precisely as I have tried to put it, the reconception of 
what culture is in Whitehead’s language and the determination, 
the decision to realize it. This, I think, in essence is what I have 
come here to say to you, that the crisis, cultural, or social, or 
political of our time is far less something external, a threat from 
without, as it is a threat, a challenge to us within each of our- 
selves. 
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